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INTRODUCTION, 


l'o prove the advantages of a general diffusion of litera- 
ture, among all classes and both sexes, happily for me, no 


‘arguments are necessary. Throughout our country the 


truth of the proposition is felt, its utility acknowledged ; 
and the result of the experiinent of universal instruction is 
considered as involving within its practicability and influ- 
ence the perfection of our social happiness, and the perpe- 
tuity of our dearest priv: ileges. It is this public enthusi- 
asm in the cause of Pinas which encourages the nu- 
merous aspirants for fame, or profit, to send forth+their 
periodicals in every form that fancy can devise to attract, 
and under every name ingenuity can discover to allure. 
These’ public ations, depending, as they necessarily must, 
on the patronage of mdividuals for support, cannot alw ays 
succeed, even when meriting success; they doubtless some- 
times fail in consequence of the indolencée or inability of 
those who conduct them. But if the motives, which 
prompted the undertaking, be pure and praise- worthy, a 
failure should not be considered as disgraceful. 

In this age of innovation, perhaps.no experiment will 
have an influence more important on the character and 
happiness of our society, than the granting to females the 
advantages of a sy stematic and thorough education. The 
honor of this triumph, i in favor of intellect over long es- 
tablished prejaidices, belongs to the men of America. They 
appear willing to risk the hazard of proving, experimen- 
tally, whether that®degree of literature, which only can 
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qualify woman to biiodliive a rational companion, an in- 
structive as well as an agreeable friend, be compatible with 
the cheerful discharge of her dence duties, and that 
delicacy of feeling, and love of retirement, which nature so 
obviously imposes on the sex. To make the plan as ‘om- 
pletely successful as its most sanguine advocates can desire, 
it is only necessary that the ladies should he fully sensible 
of the importance of the privileges now accorded them; uot 
that they may usurp the station, or encroach on the pre- 
rogative of the man; but that each individual may lend-her 
aid to perfect the moral and intellectual character of those 
within her sphere. It is that mothers may be competent to 
thetask of instructing their children, training them from in- 
fancy to the contemplation and love of all that is great and 
good, and the practice of piety and virtue. Then the sons 
of the republic will become polished pillars in the temple 
of our national glory, and the daughters bright gems to 
adorn it. 

Every effort, therefore, to accelerate the progress of men- 
tal improvement, is certainly deserving of attention from a 
people who acknowledge no honorary distinctions, save 
those acquired hy superior personal merit, or talent, or vir- 
tue. And while offering the Ladies’ Magazine to public 
notice, and soliciting patronage, the editor flatters herself 
she shall, at least, receive the good wishes of the communi- 
ty in her behalf. | 

This Magazine, although ostensibly designed for the la- 
dies, is not intended to ‘be exclusively devoted to female 
literature. ‘The gentlemen are respectfully invited to ex- 
amine its contents. If they find nothing which promises 
advantage to their own minds, yet they will not surely with- 
hold their support, if convinced of the utility of the plan, 
and that it is calculated to please and instruct those near est 
and dearest to them. 

Will not the husband, while compelled by the duties of 
his vocation to leave the partner of his fortunes in a solita- 
ry home, rejoice that-he has it in his power to afford her 
the means of agreeably’ beguiling the interval of his ab- 
sence’ He may rest assured, that nothing found on the 
pages of this publication, shall cause her to be less assidu- 
ous in preparing for his reception, or less sincere in wel- 
coming his return. 

The father,»wishing to bestow on his childfen a memento 
of his affection, which shall be a souree of improvement to 
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the objects of his fond solicitude—w ill not he give his name 
as a patron of this work ? where nothing shall be found to 
weaken parental authority, or foster that fervor of the ima- 
gination, which, when undisciplined by reading and reflec- 
tion, often hurries youth, of either sex, into ‘those follies 
and extravagances that disturb family concord, and destro: 
domestic felicity. 

The brother, about to ‘‘set out on his stormy career, 
will not he eladly embrace the opportunity to offer the 
Magazine to those dear and tender relatives whose hearts 
are anxious for his prosperity ? He may, though far sepa- 
rated from the household band, feel confident, that the ties 
of kindred affection will be sacredly cherished, by the ex- 
amples exhibited in this work. 

The lover, ay, the favored lover—on him we confident- 
ly depend for support. He will no longer, when bidding 
adieu to the “lady of his love,” request her to gaze on that 
inconstant thing, the moon, so often obscured by clouds, 
and then remember her vows. He will present her his sub- 
scription for the Ladies’ Magazine; and the sweet smile with 
which the gift is received, will recur, like a dream of light, 
to his memory, while reflecting that the soft eyes of Bs 
charmer are, for.his sake, often employed on its pure pages, 
while her fancy; and taste, and. mind, are improving by its 
scenes, characters, and sentiments. 

The Editor does not ask this patronage, nor offer these 
pledges, depending on her own resources to merit the one, 
or redeem the other. But she is confident, those friends, 
who have so gererously interested themeflives in her favor, 
will continue their assistance; and their names, were she at 
liberty to reveal them, would at once satisfy the public, that 
the work will be deserving the rank it has assumed; that of 
a miscellany, which, although devoted to general liter rature, 
is more expressly designed to mark the progress of female 
improvement, and cherish the effusions of fenmale intellect. 

The present number will better exhibit the plan intended 
to be followed in the choice and arrangement of the matter, 
than a labored paragraph on the aahjert. However, it may 
not be amiss to observe, that the work will be national-—be 
American ;—and well written-communications, whether po- 
ems, letters, sketches, tales, or essays, descriptive of Ameri- 
can scenery, ¢haracter, and manners, will be most welcome 
to its pages, 
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Perhaps it may be thought quite unnecessary to add, that 
competition, even were it possible, with any established litera- 
ry journal, is neither wished nor intended. The conductors 
of those publications which have already acquired a repu- 
tation, and are enjoying the reward of their labors, will not 
surely, frown on this attempt because it is unprecedented, 
or endeavor to perplex the task of one already trembling for 
the issue of an enterprise in which she has reluctantly en- 
gaged. She would now hardly dare proceed, did not hope 
sometimes whisper— 


Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt.” 


THE FATAL PROMISE. 


** Yes, we must part—’tis heaven’s decree— 
But keep my true love token, 

The ring of gold 1 gave to thee; 

. My yow shall ne’er be broken;— 

r I pledged thee then this fiithful heart, 

t : And said, though fate should sever, 

And friends deny, and hope depart, 
My heart was thine for ever. 


Nay, plead not, love,—it must be so; 
My mother, should I wed thee, 
She doom’d me to a life of wo! 
And ’tis for that I’ve fled thee— 
My mother—O! I sce her now, 
ae Her cold cheek’s clayey whiteness; 
Death’s dew upon her marble brow, 
In her eye his glassy brightness! 


Ani then the dying smile that wreathed 
Her rigid, sunken features, 

; When I the fatal promise breathed!— 
—QO, God! why must thy creatures 

/ _ Be tortured thus?—but plead not, love, 

' The promise hath been given, 

My mother bore my faith above, 
For she was ripe for heaven. 
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And fondly did she cherish me, 
And I was reared so kindly, 
Indulged in all—save love for thee— 
I will not err so blindly, 
As deem her cruelly inclined, 
That thus apart she tore us— 
O, no—to her prophetic mind, 
A storm of grief was o’er us. 


Then fare thee well—I bow me down, 
And trust grace of Heaven, 
Perchance beneath this angry frown, 
A sunbeam may be given; 
I will not bid thee constant prove, 
But when life’s ties are broken, 
We'll meet, my love, we'll mect above!— 
Farewell—but keep my token.” 


A deep and narrow grave they’ve made, 
Where droops yon, pensive willow, 
There she who oft had wept and prayed, 
Sleeps on’ death’s dreamless pillow; 
And there, reclined that grave beside, 
The youth displayed her token— 
come my love,””—he faintly sizhed— 
The ties of life are broken! 
CORNELIA. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN CHARACTER. 
WALTER WILSON, 


TRAVELLERS, who haye made the tour of Europe, always 
dwell with peculiar delight on the sunny skies of Italy; and 
a host of domestic writers s, never, perhaps, in the whole 
course of their existence, beyond that seeming boundary 
where their eyes first beheld the horizon apparently closing 
around them, join their voices in the chorus of the sunny 
skies of Italy! 

«Let them lard,their poems and stories with threadbare 
descriptions of the ‘‘ rosy twilight,” and ‘‘silvery moon- 
beams,” and ‘‘ gorgeous sunrise” confess, these copied 
delineations have little interest for me.—America, ‘‘ my 
own, my nativéland”—O! the rudest mountain, and wild- 
est wood of thy varied landscape, is far dearer to my heart, 
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and more inspiring to my imagination, than the. sublime an- 
tiquities and unrivalled natural charms of that clime, where 
‘‘all, save the spirit of man, is divine.” It is the free ex- 
pression of that spirit, which, when irradiated by liberty, 
and instructed by knowledge, is all but divine, that gives to 
Americans their ‘peculiar characteristics. To exhibit some 
of those traits, originated by our free institutions, in their 
manifold and minute effects on the minds, manners, and ha- 
bits of the citizens of our republic, is the design of these 
sketches. How well the design is fulfilled, time, and the 
decision of the public taste, must decide. 

Walter Wilson was the only child of a man who had 
once been an eminent merchant in Boston, but losses and 
misfortunes suddenly reduced him to bankruptcy, and 
he died, broken-hearted, before Walter had attained his 
seventh year. Mrs. W ilson with her little boy, then retired 
to the house of her father, a good, industrious farmer, re- 
siding inthe county of Franklin, where she might have 
dwelt m quietness, had not the elevation from which she 
had fallen, and which, in truth, she had not borne very 
meekly, continually mortified her pride. © Her impatient 
repinings were not ‘heardewith much sympathy by her own 
family , and she was driven as much by necessity as inclina- 
tion, to pour forth her sorrows to her young son. How- 
ever, it must be confessed, she dwelt. quite as pathetically 
on the loss of her fine house and fine furniture, fine horses 
and fine carriages, as on the loss of that husband to whom 
she was indebted for all her finery. She was a weak wo- 
man—too highly elated in prosperity, too easily depressed 
by adversit y—not considering that both are situations of 
trial; that there is but one path which Jeads to eternal life, 
and so we gain it, the consideration:is trivial, whether it be 
beneath the gairieh sunbeams of the one, or groping our 
tearful way through the dark shadows of the other. But 
lessons of true humilit¥, or useful exertion, were never 

taught by the precepts, or example, of Mrs. Wilson; and 
Walter, till her death, which occurred when he was about 
fifteen, had done.little, save repine at the cruelty of fortune, 

or form wild schemes of future success and grandeur, Ww hich 
neither his temperament, nor habits, seemed in the least 
calculated to realize. He was proud, passionate, and vision- 


ary, and though not idle, a _very reluctant boy, whenever 


manual labor was included in his tasks. “These were the 


dark: shades of his character—now for the sunny side, and 
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that I like to portray far the best. His feelings were just 
like his countenance, open, ingenuous, noble—his heart 
quick, as the flash of his dark eye, in the cause of the op- 
pressed ; and tender as the smile that played on his lip, 
while gazing on the faces of those he loved. And he pos- 
sessed that surest pledge of virtue in the dependent, a grate- 
ful mind; joined with a sense of honor so scrupulous, that 
he would have died rather than betrayed a trust reposed in 
him. or violated a promise voluntarily given. It was on 
the right direction of these qualities, that his grandfather, a 
cautious, shrewd old citizen, who had fought in the battles 

of the revolution, and aheinted in the formation of more 
than one constitution designed for the government of free- 
men, built his hopes of the future’ success of the destitute 
orphan. But how to manage him judiciously was the ques- 
tion. He had never been subjected to much restraint, and 
his spirit would spurn at the contumely and wrongs the 
poor are often exposed to receive from the rich. He was 
naturally romantic, and had not been#inured to steady ex- 
ertion, and would probably be discouraged if a life of la- 
bor was proposed as the only means by which greatness 
might be sachieved. His grandfather had a friend, an 
old-fashioned farmer like himself, and moreover rich and 
without sons, who offered to take the boy. It was an 
excellent place, if plenty of food, and plenty of work, 
good instfuctions and pious examples, are considered of 
primary importance. ‘The grandfather thought them so— 
Walter was not so easily satisfied; but finally, grati- 
tude to his relative, who had so lone supported “him, 

made him yield to his wishes, and consent to dwell with 
Mr. Ezekiel Clark, for the space of three years. If in that 
time his objections to the oceupation of agriculture should 
not besremoved, his*grandfather promised to aid him to 
prepare himself for something more consonant to his wishes. 

It is impossible, in this limited sketth, to analyze the motive 

which induced the old gentleman thus to dispose of Walter, 
whom he loved as tenderly as he ever.did one of his own 
sons. No doubt the readéf, if a young fady, thinks his des- 
tination very vulgar—wonders why he was not sent to col- 
lege, or at least placed behind some counter; and, all inte- 
rest in the herovat anvend, prepares to turn to some more 
amusing article. Ifshe does, she will lose the description 
of as fair a girl as herself, besides one or two love scenes. 
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Sketches of American Character. [Jan. 
It was about seven o’clock in the evening of the last day 
of November, 1803, that the family of Mr. Ezekiel Clark 
was summoned to the sitting room to attend family duties. 
This was two hours earlier than the usual season for the 
evening devotions, but all knew the reason of the call, and 
assembled without delay. There, in an old-fashioned arm- 
chair, before a fire that seemed calculated for the meridian 
of Lapland, sat Mr. Ezekiel Clark ; at his right hand stood 
a three legged table, on which lay the ‘‘big ha’ Bible,” 
well worn, “and ‘beside it, a small, neat edition of the holy 
scriptures, apparently new. Mr. Clark was advanced in 
years, sixty or upwards, a tall, spare, yet vigorous looking 
man, and in his youth, probably handsome ; but now his 
face was marked with the deep lines of care and sorrow, 
while his thick, overhanging eyebrows, gave an austere 
cast to his countenance; which was much increased by his 
habitual gravity. With her chair nestled close to his side, 
and hand reclining on his knee, sat his daughter, his onl 
one, and a fairer girl could not be found in all the country. 
I dislike full length descriptions of beauty. Who does 
not know that a handsome woman must have a fair com- 
plexion, bright eyes, ruby lips, and all the efjcetera of loveli- 
ness, requisite to take captive the affections of lordly men ? 
These choice gifts had been showered upon the'fair Fanny— 
(that was her name; had she ever attended a boar ding 
school, it would probably have been novelized into Frances : : 
but the advantages of a fashionable education she never had 
enjoyed, and so I shall call her as her father aljvays called 


her— Fanny ;)—with a prodigality that marked her for a 


favorite of nature ; yet [ cannot be positive of the color of 
her hair, whether it was black, brown, or chesnut. 

The qualities of her mind and temper demand more par- 
ticular scrutiny. ‘She was the youngest of eight children 
that a beloved wife had bornto Mr Olark. The others 
all died young; and as these human blossoms, one by one, 
were withered, the-heart of the mother sunk beneath her 
grief. She died of a lingering consumption, and the little 
Fanny, then but-five years old, only remained to console 
her father. It might naturally be supposed she would be 
much indulged—but it was not so. Mr. Clark was a genu- 
ine descendant of the pilgrims, pious even to enthusiasm, 
and pursuing what he deemed the path of duty, with a re- 
solution that savored of sternness. Strict in family duties, 
and family government, even to rigidness, he would have 
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thought it an infringement of the decalogue to have indulg- 
ed, with*his child, in that playfulhilarity which good peo- 
ple now deem so innocentyand latidable. But Fanny loved 
her father with a reverence so deep, so grateful, that al! his 
commands were pleasant. She even watched te anticipate § 
his wishes, and although, had she followed the, impulses of i 
,. her own happy and buoyant*heart, she would have sung 
and dancedefrom morning till night ; yet whenever she 
caught her father’s voice, hers sunk to soft murmurs, and a 
when she heard his step, her own was demure as a quaker’s. 
Yet it was not that he did not love her sweet tones ; they 
thrilled every@fibre of his heart, and often charmed him 
‘Ceven to tears”—but he didnot. dare indulge his tender 
and delighted feelings, he so “feared he should idolize her ; re. 
he so trenifled lest he should lose her. He was like the : 
miser who can only count his gold in secret, lest some one 


beholding his tréasure, should-rob him of the precious de- q 
He always prayed-for her,sbut he never caressed 
er when she-drew her close to his, and 
looked up in his fate with such confiding fondness, he did 
not smile upon her. » But she knew he loved her, and to 3 
retain and. merit his affection, was her study and pride. O, j 
she was a sweet girl! as gay as @ swallow, and yet gentle as 4 
* a dé@ve—persevering, and yet flexible; just the disposition is 
for a woman, a wife;,a spirit that’can accommodate itself to 
the wishegand hemors of those on whom it is dependent 


for happiness, andjyet retain sufficient firmness to act with 
sdevision when circumstances shall require its exertion. 

I have dwelt so long on the character of Fanny, (how could 
it besayeided?) that I must*be brief in the notice of the per- 4 
sonage seated next her. Amd yet to delineate half her pe- 


culiapities would fill half aa#elume, and her sayings and do- 
» ings,;would form.afolio. She was néother than.Miss Ju- 
dith Clarks bettémknown,in the family and: neighborhood 


by:thename.of aunt Judy, the sisttr of Mr. Ezekiel Clark; 
and ever since the deeease of his wife, had been his house- 
keeper. She,was agworking, talking, bustling body, and 


one who never epportunity of giving good ad- 
ice to any person; Jet them: be ever-so mean, or miserable, 
who would listen to*her: harancues: |, If she did not always aa 


_ give assistance to thoseqwho needed it, it was because she 
did not see it to be- her duty. “She was the Yeverse of her 
brother in many things, and perhaps the, difference cannot 


be better explained.than by saying, that awhile she was 
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boasting of her knowledge of the law, he was silently obey- 
ing its injunctions. Yet she was an excellent housekeeper, 
and proud of her housekeeping ; in short, one of your nota- 
bles ; a character not so common now as twenty years since. 
She was seated, very erect, in a low chair, her knitting work 
on her lap, but covered with her pocket-handkerchief, 
which would whoily have concealed it, had not one unman- 
nerly needle thrust itself through a small holeshe had that 
very evening, to her great consternation, burnt while smok- 
ing. Her visage was thin and sharp, and her features, and 
the lines of her countenance, denoted no predominant pas- 
sion, save extreme carefulness ; yet her spectacles were now 
raised upon her forehead, and her hands reverently folded 
upon her lap, as if she had cast aside all worldly thoughts, 
while preparing to attend the reading of the Holy word. 
Let us not doubt the sincerity of her worship—she certain- 
ly made a sacrifice of inclination to duty ; the posture she 
had assumed, was to her active habits, a penance; for never, 


during waking hourss§were her hands seen folded, except at 


the morning and evening devotions. _ But even then, she 
was not wholly freed from anxiety. | Her attention was of- 
ten diverted from her religious meditations, by the pranks 
of a roguish looking urchin, who sat in the corner, on her 
left. A little curly headed Jonathan, who had been» be- 
queathed, by his dying mother, to the care of aunt Judy, 
and whom she loved, three excepted, the best of amyyhuman 
being. But heoved play, even betterythan he did aunt 
Judy ; and was now,.from his low stool, slyly pulling and 
teasing two venerable Cats, that lay sleeping on‘a rug, placed 
purposely for them, near the fire. , oo 
One other figure completed the group around the hearth. 
Nearly opposite aunt Judy, and beyond the table, on the 
right hand of Mr. Clark, sat a young many apparently sunk 
in profound thought. The air of his coumtenancewas lofty, 
almost to haughtiness—aridyet, there was something in the 
expression of his very handsome features,: that attracted, 
alinost fascinated, every beholder. *dtwyas the expression of 
generous feeling, that promised sympathy ;,o0f pen sinceri- 
ty, that invited confidetice; anddew, who regard the face 
as an index of the mind, would have hesitated to trust him 
as a friend, and fewer still would have wished toshave pro- 
voked him to become an enémy. ‘That youth was Walter 
Wilson. It was the day of his emancipation—he was twen- 
ty-one; and the family were thus early assembled, that they 
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might all unite once more in worshipping the Most High, 
before Walter departed to a school, in a distant town, 
which he had engaged to.instruct during the winter. 

Mr. Clark read a chapter composedly, but ina much 
lower tone than usual—perhaps that was the reason why 
neither Walter nor Fanny heard one word of the matter. 
Aunt Judy could not attend strictly to the reading, as she 
was obliged'to keep one eye constantly fixed on the rogue 
in the corner, while sundry shakes of her head denoted her 
displeasure at his conduct. Then followed the prayer, in 
which Mr. Clark deviated so far from his usual form, as 
to petition, earnestly, that the-path of duty might be made 
plain to the one about to go out from them—that he might 
be kept from temptation, ‘and preserved from evil; and that 
they might all meet again, if not in this vale of tears, yet in 
the heaven ofjoy above. Aunt Judy, asa response, uttered 
asigh so deep, it nearly resembled a groan—Walter stood 
with his lips firmly compressed, and “every nerve wrought 
up to endure, if possible, without betraying his feelings ; : 
he did not relax for aunt Judy’s. groan. But when “he 
heard a soft, low sigh, that he knew was breathed by Fan- 
ny, his knees trembled so violently, he was compelled to 
lean against the mantle-piece for support. When Mr. Clark 
had: ended his prayer, he took up from the table the small 
Bible, and advancing one step towards Walter, said—‘‘It is 
now myduty, Walter, to say you are free. You have been 
a faithful and a goed boy ; not that I can say you have al- 
ways done your duty ; but we all haye our short-comings, 
and you have behaved much better than I expected when [ 
took you. I hope and pray you will continue to do well, 
and as a guide to your path, I give you the word of God. 
Study it, Walter; and you will, I trust, become wise untosal- 
vation. « And ifyin, this world, you meet with any trials in 
which assist you, call upon meas your friend, your 
father.” 

His voice sunk as he pronounced the last word, but not 
one word was.so distinctly heard by. Walter ; and as he re- 
turned the fervent: pressure of the old man’s hand, the tears 
swelled in his eyes* Aunt Judy sobbed audibly, and would 
doubtless have cried outright, had she not felt it her duty, 
while her brother was speaking, to reprimand little Jona- 
than, which she did in a whisper, by telling him that “if 
he did not let them ’ere cats alone, and behave himself, she 
would, as soon as ever Walter was gone, whip him till she 
took his skin off.” or the credit of her humanity, how- 
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ever, I will record, that she had not the least intention of 
executing her threat. 

A man now entered the room toisay he waited for Walter. 
‘* We must bid you good by, Walter,” said aunt Judy, of- 
fering him one hand, while with the other she wiped her 
eyes—* but where is Fanny? Fanny !”’ she continued in a 
loud tone—*“* Where can»the girl be gone to, I wonder °” 

‘¢ Bid Fanny farewell for mé;”, said Walter, in a low 
voice, and then*again pressing the hand of Mr. Clark, he 
rushed from the house. 

‘¢ You may put my trunk in the sleigh, and drive on,’ 

said Walter, to the man who was to accompany him—“ ' 
shall walk.” 

“Walk ! what, all the way to your grandfather’s ?” in- 
quired the roan Why it isa good five malice; and: a plaguy 
rough road.” 

“No matter,” replied Walter, in an accent so impaticut, 
it sounded angry I say I shall walk.” 

“And walk you willl guess, for all of my stopping for 
you,” muttered the fellow, as he drove off at full speed. 

Walter slowly followed the jingling vehicle, till.he had 
reached an abrupt angle inthe road, which, entered upon, 
soot shut out the view of Mr. Clark’s dwelling. Here the 
youth paused, turned, and ‘stood long, with folded arms, 
gazing on the home he had left. The cold of winter had 
already commenced ; the ground was ‘covered with snow, 
that sparkled lsgneath the bright moonlight ; it was shining 
asthe world appeared to Walter, and cold as his hopes on 
entering it. ‘The tall elms, that so gracefully, during sum- 
mer, threwgtheir green foliage over the long, low, old+fash- 
ioned building, now towered, reveaied in all their gigantic 
proportions, their long bare arms, stretchedWbroad} as if to 
‘defend the dwelling they had so All 
around was hushed, and while Walter Leaded thére so. still 
and lonelys the only living thing unsheltered, he felt press- 
ing on his heart thafSensé ‘of utter desolateness, which per- 
sons of sensibility, who, forthe first time, find themselves 


“dlone in’the world, aré’doomed to are few 


sensations more painful: 

How his hopes, and plans, and wishes, had iltered, since 
he first went to reside with Mr. Clarke! Barmy wasithen just 
twelve. He promised to stay threesyears; they looked like 
an eternity to him,*he was so anxious to mingle among met, 
and hew himself a? path to fame, and do—he knew not 
what—but ‘‘ wonders, no doubt.” ‘Phe three years expir- 
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ed. Fanny was fifteen. She loved Walter, with all the 4 
innocency and truth of sisterly affection. Every leisure : 
hour they planned some amusement together. During the | 
long winter evenings, when she had knit her thirty times 
round, they read the same books together. Fanny, with 
tears in her eyes, begged him to stay; could he go? OQ, no! 
not then—in a few months perhapss ‘Thus two years pass- i 
ed—they passed quickly to Walter. One year only remain- 
ed of his minority; and during that, he never once express- 
ed a wish to go. And Jacob could not labor more faith- i 
fully, while serving for his beloved Rachel, than Walter ‘ 


wrought on the farm of Mr. Clark. Yet the intercourse 


between Walter and Fanny, had assumed a character so dis- ‘if 
tant and reserved, that asstranger might have thought them 
wholly indifferent to each other. This reserve was the ef- 4 
fect of her delicacy, and his sense of honor and fidelity to i 
his master. It was then Walter felt the full bitterness of his 4 


poverty and dependence. 

He loved Fanny, even to idolatrgis and yet he never 

breathed a syllable, which a brother might not have spoken 
a sister. Yet'still he feared he had not been sufficiently 
pede’, else why had not Mr."Clark expressed a wish to 
rave him reside longer with him, when he so much needed 
help? ‘‘ He suspects I love Fannys’? murmured the youth 
to himself. A convulsive movement for a moment agitated 
hisfeaturés. Theén-clenching his hand firmly, he exclaim- 
ed— And I will yét be worthy of her love !% .And phung- 
ing down the steep road, he pursued his way’ with a speed 
that seemed calculated to overtake his companion. 

In truth, Walter was not the only person wh@gwondered 
why he was suffered to depart. Aunt Judy owned:-her as- 
tonishment,.; buifas economy was as much her hobby as it 
ever was Biam Smiith’s, the only difference being that his va 
wa resolved all her doubts by 
reflecting, that probably, her brother: knew of some person 
he could hire, who,would work cheapérthan Walter. 

The next morning@saw a very’ sober looking group age 
sembled arovhd the Breakfast table of Mr. Ezekiel Clark.¥ 
took a bad, cola yesterday, and tould not sleep much last 
night,” said Mr.. Charis - 

<¢] had terribledbad dpeams, and my sleep did not do me 
one bit of good,” -said.wunt Judy. a 

Fanny said notia word ;*but, judging by her swollen eye a 
atid pale cheek, she had rested no better than the others. 
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A fortnight passed, and no news from Walter—another fort- 
night, and a letter came to Mr. Clark- 

‘¢ Pray, how does Walter like his school? how many 
scholars does he have ? when is he coming home ?” eagerly 
demanded aunt Judy ; huddling question upon question, 
with true feminine volubility. . 

‘“« He says nothing ateall“about his school,” replied her 
brother, gravely, and glancing ‘his eye on his. daughter. 

‘You needn’t look to Fanny,” said aunt Judy, pettishly, 
provoked that*her questions were all vain,—‘‘as if she 
wanted to hear any thing about Walter. She hasn’t men- 
tioned his name since he went away, and I don’t believe she 
cares whether he is dead or alive.” 

Fanny was employed making a-coat of crimson flannel, 
which aunt Judy had taken particular pains to. color for 
little Jonathan. During the time her father was reading 


the letter, she had busily continued her work ; but aunt Ju-— 


dy afterward declared, she never, “in all the days of her 
life, see such a looking: button-hole as one that Fanny made 
on that crimson suit.” Her face was pale as marble» when 
her father first looked upon her ; at aunt Judy’s remark, it 


_was colored to her forehead—even her neck and hands were 


as crimson as Jonathan’s coat. 

A smile of tenderness, ‘mingled with a shade of sorrow, 
passed ®ver the usually fixed, and almost sterm features of 
Mr. Clark. He collected his writifig materials, and sat 
dowfito answer Walter’s letter ; but what he wrote, aunt 
Judy, with alf her fidgeting, could not discover. . 

The months passed on ; but if we credit aunt Judy, they 
passed heavily. She always declared it was the mest mol- 


_ oncholy winter she eyer experienced. ‘‘ And Fanny,” she 


said, ‘“was so downspirited and moping, she raly feared the 
giz] was going into a consumption.” 
“At’such remarks, Fanny would tésmile; but, if her 


» father heard them, the leek of pity and endearment he al- 


‘ways threw upon her, would bring tears tovher eyes. 
‘elt was towards the last of March, and on the evening of 


"Pa stormy, blustering day, suchas frequently@ccur at the 


vernal equinox, that Mm G@lark sat down to read his usual 


_ portion of scripture. He had laid bis hand» on the sacred 


volume, and given the preparatory hem, when the outer 
door unclosed, and a light’ step. was heard traversing the 


long, narrow entry. The sitting roompdoor was flung 
open. 
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‘¢ Walter!’"—exclaimed Mr. Clark, in the deep bass tones 
of his guttural voice, seizing one of the youth’s hands. 

‘¢ Walter !”—screamed aunt Judy, a full octave above the 
highest treble notes she ever before used—as she caught the 
other. 

Walter !’’murmured Fanny, in a voice sweeter to his 
ear than the breathing of an AQeliag harp, as diseng agng 
himself from the grasp of her father and aunt, he pressed 
both her hands in his, and» while she sunk into the chair 
from which she had partly risen, just touched his lipsto her 
forehead. 

The action was unnoticed by aunt Judy, who had stooped 
to pick up her spectacles, which had fallen in her hurry to 
welcome Walter; and which she would not have had broken, 
for a kiss from the handsomest young man in the uniyerse. 
If Mr. Clark saw the slight caress, the smile that beamed on 
his features, while he pointed Ws alter to a seat,in his usual 
place, did not argue displeasure. 

What is the matter with Fanny ngw ?” said aunt Judy. 
‘“J shouldn’t think Walter’s coming home was any occasion 
for tears,” 

s+ We will proceed in the duties of the evening,” said her 
brother, solemnly, as he just glariced on his daughter. 

** You may have Fanny,” said *Mxy Clark to Walter the 
next day—‘‘ but, as I told you in my letter, you .mgust not 
matry.tillmext Nevember. Manage for yourself.one,year. 
Go, hire yourself out, and be steady and industrious jyou 
will gain much useful knowledge, and next fall come home 
here, and you shall be as my own son. Fanny, too, has 
need of learning many things, before she will be, fitted to 
manage a family.” 

Yes, indeedy? responded aunt Judy. ‘Fanny: never 
has cared wheth@n she knew how to bake, or brew, or any 
such necessary migéters, if she could only skip and simg. 
But T hope now she will be moreysteady, and mind how I 
seasom.my piesgethe wedding cake. shan’t let her try to 

make for it w otld.be a bad sign, besides.a very great waste, 
if the wedi, cake shouldebe spoiled. 


‘¢ These wild, adte boys. sometpi@sisucceed well,” said a 
neighbor to the.grandfather of Walter Wilsons & There is — 


your grandson, he has married the richest and prettiest girl 
in the country. Who would héve guessed it °”’ 

‘¢ It has happened just ast intended. ” replied the saga- 
cious old man, significantly shaking his head, ‘‘ when I per- 
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suaded the child to live with Mr. Clark. Walter was one 
of your romantic, hasty, wayward boys; but he had a 
good heart notwithstanding. ‘One of those tempers, so dif- 
ficult to manage, and so well worth the attempt of manag- 
ing. I placed him i in the right way, and he is now so train- 
ed and bound, that habit “and inclination. will keep him 
right. His own ardor,an@ambition will soon carry him 
forward, and ’tis the blessing of our happy institutions, that 
merit and talents, in whatever station, if rightly exerted, 
will command respect and ensure success. [ prophesy,” 
continued the old man, raising, himself up with a lofty air, 
‘<T prophesy, that if Walter Wilson lives twenty years, he 
will bea distinguished man !” 

There is now a large, elegant brick mansion beneath the 
shade of those old elms, that once threw their arms over a 
long, low, irregular building ; the grounds, and every thing 
around, bespeak the owner a gentleman of industry, wealth, 
and taste ; and the address of that gentleman is, the Hon. 
Walter Wilson. + 


THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


°Tis done ! sweet pilgrim of an hour! 
Affection’s fairest, dearest flower ; 
WT hot beauteous germe of life-and youth, 
Emblem of purity and truth: 
Bright heir of an immortal birth, 
4 Lent for an hour to bloom on earth—- 
done ! the fated shaft is sped; 
* Affection droops, and Hope is fled! 


The expané@ing charms of childhood’s grace ! 
* Vain is the. cherish which strove, 
To shield thee with @ parent’s love,, 
Fondly to wateh thy cherub from, 
To guard thée from the darkling stern, 
'. 4 And fold thee in affection’s armgg 
_ Safe from adversity’s alarms ; 
bid the genial current” flow, 
, Fervent with youth’s ingenuous glow ;— 
It might not be; the cha§ten’d sense 
HY Of hope, for thy pre-eminence, 
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Is buried in the ruthless grave 


Of all, to life a charm that gave ! 


But oh! thy little span of life 
Reck’d not of mad ambition’s strife ; 
Thou hast not known, my angel child, 
Of mad’ning thoughts, and passions wild ; 
The secret, silent agony ; 
The brain of fire ; the tearless eye ; 
The heartfelt pang ; the bosom’s throe, 
When hopeless love instils its wo ; 
Scorn’s sneering smile ; the world’s neglect, 
And fortune’s frowns, thou hast not reck’d. 
Avails it, that thou hast not known 
Of storied page, and wisdom’s zone ; 
Nor snatched the etherial fire, which burns 
Fraught with the lore of classic urns ? 
Thou hast escaped the hectic joy 
Of those, whom midnight toils employ, 
When its lone vigil Genius keeps, 


And all, but heaven-born Fancy, sleeps. 


But oft, at twilight’s solemn hour, 
Rapt by devotion’s soothing power, 
Alone, to thy dear grave I'll stray, 

A mother’s holiest gift to pay. 

And o’er the turf where rests thy head, 
Perennial flowers their sweets shall shed. 
Far from the world, its noise and eare, 
Wl seek a cherished refuge there, 

And meekly own the dread behest, 


Which gives my babe an angel’s rest. 


DUELLING, 


A writer in the New York Morning Courier, comment- 
ine on the late fatal rencontre between Messrs. Grahain and 
Barton, remarks, that women, pious and intelligent women, 
approve of the fashionable mode of settling disputes by the 
pistol. And moreover, he insinuates, that it is the mflu- 
ence of the ladies, onthe opinion of society, which renders 
it so impossible for a gentleman, who would be esteemed 
honorable, to refuse a challenge without incurring the im- 


putation of cowardice, and consequently, losing the favor of 
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theftair. This isa serious, indeed, a horrible charge, against 
the feelings and principles of pious ladies ; but can we be- 
lieve it correct? 

That women are fond of fame, and admire courage in 
men, is not denied; but they do not fix the standard by 
which that bravery shall be tested. Neither do the ladies 
lack penetration to discern, that he who fights only because 
he is impelled by the fear oT ineurring the ridicule of the 
world, no more deserves the epithet of brave, than does the 
soldier, who is goaded on by the sword of his officer to the 
combat. Much is said of the inutility of the laws to check 
duelling, but till their effect has been ‘energetically and im- 
partially applied, we have no reason to ‘doubt their effi- 
ciency. ‘There are many crimes, now considered infamous, 
and punished by our sti itutes, which, were they treated by 
the magistrates and laws in the same cautious, delicate, and 
lenient manner that duelling is, would soon become more 
fashionable, and quite as honorable. Take, for instance, 
theft. Among the Spartans, successful theft was applauded 
—let it be so here, and those, whom we now stigmatise as 
thieves, and brand with indelible infamy, would be called 
adroit gentlemen, who had ingeniously discovered an easy 
and genteel method ef enriching themselves from the stores 
of the plodding and mechanical. ‘The courts of justice are 
exclusively under the control of the men, and it is presum- 

ed no gentleman, however low he may bow to the opinion 
of the ladies when expressed in society, will concede that 
women have amy share in the enacting of the laws, or any 
influence on their execution. Men are legislators and ju- 
rists ;—let them frame laws against duelling, and enforce 
them with as much rigor as against theft. Let them send 
the honorable murderer and his abettors,to the gallows, or 
the State’s prison—the pity of the ladies would unquestion- 
ably follow the criminal ; for they cannot chvose but pity 
misery—yet certainly their smiles would never be lavished 
ona convict. But so long as the laws screen, instead of pun- 
ishing the offender, duelling will be termed honorable, be- 
cause men of responsibility and high station will practice it. 
And while such is the case, can we wonder that ladies, al- 
though they condemn the barbarous practice, yet can we 
wonder they should sensitively feel the dread of that dis- 
grace, which they are so often told, attaches to the man 
who will not vindicate his character by accepting a chal- 
lenge! ‘Their acquiescence, therefore, is that of necessity ; 
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the men only have the power of abrogating the code of ho- 
nov; how sincerely the women would rejoice to see its 
Sdecille requirements annulled, no person can doubt, who 
knows the sensibility of the female heart, and how often it 
must sicken at the idea, that some beloved one may be in- 
volved in a trivial, yet fatal quarrel. 

Our pilgrim ancestors invented a punishment for duel- 
ling, which very effectually prevented the single combat 
from ever becoming popular in New England. ‘Those bold 
and politic men knew well the influence of public opinion; 
and by the manner in which they discountenanced vice, ef- 
fec tually secured that opinion on the side of morality. 
They seized the first persons who attempted to perp petrate a 


duel, and tying the honorable offenders against the. peace of 


the colony together, kept them twenty-four hours without 
meat or drink. 

If slicht offences of the same ngnoralg kind were now 
punished in the same manner, or by a souse in cold water, 
the effect would, doubtless, be very salutary, both on the 
temper and pride of the young duellists; and soon render 
the custom, in the estimation.of socicty, what it peony 3 is, 
contemptible and ridiculous. And though the ladies should 
still approve of duelling, and the gentlemen still be solici- 
tous to please them, yet “few ore of the nineteenth cen- 
tury would be found sufficie: atly ob: equious to hazard the 
heing tied neck and heels, and losin 1@ their dinner into the 
bargain, merely to gain the favor of the fair. 

We are now speaking of quarrels which originate from 
trifles, light as‘air; and which might easily be adjusted, did 
not those who have involved themselves, feel bound, while 
the laws are so impotent, to obey the fashion of society. 
This fashion is beeoming more prevalei it, and is it not pa rt 
ly i in consequenee of the manner in which “affairs of ho- 
nor’ are treated by some of the distinguished writers in our 
public journals? The duellists are there called ‘‘ unfor- 
tunate :’’—the one who falls is represented as a martyr to 
public opinion; hig loss is lamented, and he is eulogised 
much more flatteringly than he probably would have been, 
had he “ died in his. bed, like a good christian, with all his 
friends about him.” 

A respectful tribute to the dead, when it can be consist- 
ently rendered, is a pious, duty which surviving friends 
should never neglect; but public sympathy ought not to be 
awakened in behalf of one who has acted so weak and 
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wicked a part, ‘as the late Mr. Graham. His conduct, 

throughout, was stamped with a criminal absurdity which 
has few parallels. He provoked the challenge. He felt he 
was wrong, yet would not retract. He disapproved duel- 
ling, and yet, in defiance of every manly, and consistent, 

and christian principle, he armed himself, went forth, ind 
sought to kill the man he had injured! There can scarcely 
be imagined amore pernicious example than he has thus ex- 
hibited. It will have a deep and deadly effect, and serve 
to rivet the chains of false honor on many a mind that is 
wishing to be released from their cruel thraldom. Cruel it 
is, as the antagonist of Mr. Graham, though he has gained 
the victory, will find. Mr. Barton has the guilt of “blood 
upon his head. Let those, who are appointed to the sacred 
duty of guarding the laws from infringement, kindly pro- 
nounce him guilty only of a “ misdemeanor,”” and let soci- 
ety receive the honorable man again to its circles—he has 
that in his own bosom which will never suffer him to rest. 
There will be moments when his crime and its consequences 
will come with such appalling distinctness on his mind and 
conscience, that, were he master of the whole world, he 
would freely give it, to be able to recall the rash act he has 
committed; yes, W hen he would willingly go down to the 
dust, and sleep i in the eoldness and corr uption of the grave, 


might he but redeem thence the friend he has slain, 


LIFE’S LONELY HOUR, 


THE days of thy youth—have they passed away, 
With their visions of glorions light ? 

The hopes of thy youth—did their promise decay 
Like flowers in the cold wind’s blight ? 

Weep not the lost vision—the faded flower— 

There’s a bitterer cup for life’s lonely hour. 


Dost thou worship a name ?—and have glory and fame, 
Like shadows, thy grasping fled ? 

Or sigh for the trappings that wealth may claim, 
While penury’s vale thou must tread ; 

Mourn not the vain strife for gold, glory, or power—- 

They would bring no joy to life’s lonely hour, 
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When man’s strength is bowed, and his eye is dim, 
And his heart bears the frost of the grave, 

Go, whisper the wreck of the world to him, 
And bid him one relic to save ? 

He would ask not gold, glory, or pleasure or power— 


But the love that would sooth life’s lonely hour. 


And tho’ shadows are falling, one by one, 
Yet man’s heart should ne’er yield to care, 

Till, in age, he draws nigh to his own hearth stone, 
And finds none to love him there, 

No dear voice to greet him in hall, or bower,— 

O! then he may weep—’tis life’s lonely hour! 


Yes, then he may weep—but he may not despair— 
For Mercy is hovering near, 
And kindly she listens the broken prayer, 
And treasures the contrite tear, 
And points, through Death’s gloom, to her glorious Bower, 
Where the life we shall live hath ne lonely hour. 
CORNELIA. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Notice of an Address on Female Education, delivered in Ports- 
mouth, Hi October 26,1827. By the Rev. Cuar.es 
Burrouens, A. M. Recior of St. John’s Church. Childs 
& March. 8vo. pp. 44. 

Ir is not contemplated to assume the highly dignified and 
responsible station of reviewers, according to the ordinary 
technical use of the appellation ; but, it is nevertheless pre- 
sumed, that no apology will be deemed necessary, if a pass- 
ing notice is occasionally given of works particularly inte- 

resting and important to the class of persons for whose ben- 
efit the Ladies’ Magazine is intended. It must be well 
known to our readers, that public sentiment, for some con- 
siderable time, has been directed to the subject named at the 
head of this article. Had any one, ten years ago, calculat- 
ed on the improvements th: at have since been made in fe- 
male education, he would have been thought an extrava- 
gant visionary. Our legislatures have not yet indeed been 
disposed to establish colleges, and endow professorships, for 
the instruction of girls; but much, very much, has been ac- 
complished through the instrumentality of individual en- 
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terprise and public spirit. Private seminaries have been 
established, in which are taught the various branches of lite- 
rature and science. In several of these institutions it re- 
quires, after an attention to the common parts of education, 
four, five, and six years, to go through the course of stu- 
dies prescribed. Nor is it simply on paper, that this libe- 
ral provision is made for the tuition of females. In some 
of the first private schools. in Boston, girls are known to 
continue that length of time ; and, it is believed, they are 
obtaining an education equal to that obtained by young 
men, in many of our respectable colleges. 

It is true these seminaries are of recent origin; they are 
mostly, as already intimated, the result of individual effort; 
and they cannot, of course, be supposed to have that. sys- 
tem and permanency of character which are desirable. The 
labor and the expense of tuition, moreover, in these schools, 
when in their most successful operation, are probably dou- 
ble, at least, what they would be, in public institutions. 
Teaching well is an art which cannot ordinarily be ac- 
quired without persevering labor and long experience. Our 
most successful instructors spend no small portion of their 
whole life in arriving at eminence, “Systems of education, 
to be as good as they might be, should be transmitted from 
age to age, continually receiving corrections and improve- 
ments from the combined wisdom and experience of all! en- 
gaged in ¢onducting them. But this cannot be in private 
schools. Here, as soon, ‘and sometimes even before, the 
teachers become masters of their profession, they ‘are oblig- 
ed from increasing years; to retire; and their skill—the 
secret of their art, “dies with them. Others then take their 
places, and go through the same routine of experiment and 
toil, and at last submit to the same‘fate ; and thus little is 
done in perfecting the means of female instruction, while fa- 
cilities for the edueation of the ‘other ‘sexpare continually 


multiplying, and are continually approximating a state of 


perfection. 

Such, however, seems to be the general persuasion, as to 
the importance of giving woman a thorough and systematic 
course of intellectual and moral disci pline, that it is confi- 
dently believed, the evils, of which we complain, will not 
long be suffered to exist. It has become a topic of frequent 
conversation, and of the most deepfe!t interest in the vari- 
ous Classes of society. We had supposed for some time, 
that this was the fact to a considerable extent ; but were by 
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no means sensible to how great an extent, till the recent sus- 
pension of the public High School for Girls, in Boston. 
Then a sudden and powerful sensation appeared to pervade 
the whole city ; and a determination was manifested by no 
small portion of the inhabitants, that the school should not 
be abandoned. ‘The school was surely an ornament to our 
metropolis, and might haye been reckoned among our most 
valuable institutions. It placed within the reach of the 
various Classes of society, advantages for mental improve- 
ment, which had before been confined to the daughters 
of the rich. It is not our intention to censure the com- 
mittee under whose guardian care the school was plac- 
ed; and we would simply express a hope, that it will 
still be found practicable to remove all obstacles to its re- 
establishment upon an enlarged and permanent foundation. 
Let our cities and populous towns establish seminaries of 
this description within their own limits, and our legislators 
will then soon be induced to establish them throughout the 
country. 

The address before us was delivered at the close of the ex- 
amination of the Portsmouth Lyceum ; and was requested 
for publication, in behalf of the Trustees of that institution, 
by a committee, consisting of the Rev. Dr. Parker, Gene- 

ral U pham, and W. H. Y. Hacke tt, Esq. 

It is presumed that the Rev. Mr. Burroughs is known to 
many Of our readers as a highly respectable clergyman of 
the Episcopal chureh. ‘The address is well calculated to 
sustain his»reputation as an accomplished scholar, and as a 
gentleman of the most liberal feelings upon a subject inti- 
mately connected with our dearest enjoyments. | We rejoice 
that the cause of female education has so able an advocate. 
To give our readers some. idea of its character, we shall 
make a few extracts.» The first is an allusion to some of the 
most popular female authors in Great Britain. 


“The works of many female writers are among our richest 
blessings. They have decidedly promoted public felicity, and 
maintained with enchanting eloquence the cause of virtue. Grate- 
fully would we utter the praises of such names as Chapone, Ai- 
kin, Barbauld, Hamilton, More, Edgeworth, and Hemans. 
These, with many,others, have become fixed stars in the region of 
literature, and will continue to irradiate and rejoice mankind, till 
time shall be no more.” 


It is thought Mr. Burroughs, with equal justice, might 
have introduced, in the same connexion, the names of se- 
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veral American ladies. The literary attainments and la- 
bors of the individual whose likeness accompanies this numn- 
ber of the Magazine, would be creditable to any country. 
In Boston, also, are other female writers, whose produc- 
tions are receiving the meed of well merited praise ; and 
the same may be said of at least one in Hartford—one in 
Philadelphia—and one in Charleston. Nor should the au- 
thor of Redwood, because mentioned last, be supposed the 
less worthy of commendation. 

The next extract to be made, is on the moral influence of 
woman. It is as follows. 


“The importance of female education, as connected with the 
general happiness of the community, will be readily admitted, if 
we advert to that powerful moral influence, which women hold 
over their children at the periods of infancy and childhood, and 
which is continued with their female children almost to the age of 
maturity. The mental and moral impressions, that a child re- 
ceives during the first years of life, are chiefly derived from the 
mother; and these are generally coneeded to form the very ele- 
ments of character, and to generate those moral tendeneies, which 
color the whole of existence. Seldom are early impressions ef- 
faced. Most of the distinguished men on record received the 
seeds of their greatness from maternal culture. It was under the 
care, and as it were, in the bosom of his mother, says Tacitus, 
that the tender mind of Agricola was trained to science and every 
liberal accomplishment. Lord Bacon made grateful acknow- 
ledgments to his mother for his love of philosophy and great re- 
nown. We learn, too, that maternal ability, vigilance and deci- 
sion chiselled the bold outlines of glory in the life of the political 
saviour of our country. Who among us can deny his obligations 
for maternal care in imparting holy influences ? Who feels not 
over his soul the recollections of a mother’s early fondness, and 
finds not his character moulded by her constant and faithful assi- 
duities? Who can be sufficiently grateful, when that fondness, 
and those assiduities have been enlightened by wisdom and hal- 
lowed by piety? Nowif a mother have no education, or, what is 
as bad, one that was merely superficial and showy ; if she lack 
understanding and has never attended to the culture of her heart, 
her children will inherit the deficiences of her character, and will 
prove either incumbrances or positive evils to the community. 
Whereas a well informed and religious woman will inspire in her 
children generous sentiments and feelings. From her intellectual 
and moral exertion, from a resistless proneness to imitation, and 
from the moral contagion of maternal rectitude and dignity, her 
children will be abundantly blessed with all the best materials for 
the formation of character. It is by providing high schools of in- 
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struction for females, that you are to make them the best and most 
successful teachers in the land, to render them ministering angels 
to countless*beings, and to multiply the joys of learning and vir- 
tue. Here then we are taught that the advancement of female 
education is one of the most efficacious means for promoting the 
public good. ‘This will elothe society with new beauty and new 
blessings. On the exertions of the intelligent and pious of the 
present age, rests the immense responsibleness of the future cha- 
racter of our country. It has become the imperious duty of eve- 
ry people, of every government, to make abundant provision for 
female education. 

The moral power of woman extends not merely over children, 
but affects-immediately and directly the tastes, habits and pur- 
suits of all her friends and companions. Her character is felt 
throughout the intricate machinery,of society, and gives complex- 
ion to the age. Ass her condition is elevated or depressed, as she 
is learned, or unlearned, licentious or pure, so rises or falls the 


character of the institutions, of the morals and of the manners of 


the community. Strengthen her mind, adorn it with intellectual 
furniture, give to her voice the music of enlightened and eloquent 
discourse, “clothe her manners with dignity, grace her soul with 
the enchanting robes of faith and piety ; and then man will ap- 
proach her with profound xespect; he will not enter her abode, till 
he can be assimilated to her attributes; he will elevate his m ‘ind to 
her principles, give,purity and elegance to his manners and lan- 
guage, that he may be.a welcome visitant at her-home, and taste 
there the refined joys of knowledge and piety. Let ber mind be 
weak, her conversation trifling, her Jove of f flattery strong, her sen- 
sibility affected, and her manners artificial, then will her society 
be sought only by the foolish and vain, and she will be admired 
only for per rsonal be auty; she will lower the tone of discourse and 
of thought; she will encourage frivolity and folly in man, and 
weaken the strong holds of w isdom and virtue. Knowle< dge ‘alone 
can stop such evils, IJt-is on the ground of female education, 
where the moral lever mustybe placed, to move the world to a 
more elevated orbit of intellectual and moral glory.” 


Mr. Borroughs 14s of the opinion, that sufficient ‘attention 
is not directed to the physical strength of woman; or to 
that course of instruction and treatment which relates to the 
vigor and improvement of their bodily powers. In the 
correctness of this opinion we fully acquiesce, and trans- 
cribe his remarks without abridgment. 


‘The influence of the body on the mind is universally admit- 
ted. Whemthe former is healthful and active, the latter becomes 
susceptible’ of so much the shigher and more successful efforts ; 
whereas a feeble temperament generally tends to the production 
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of mental imbecility, materially lessens our usefulness, and 
throws a hue of sadness over all the scenes of life. Now oui 


constitution, our bodily powers, are very much at the mercy of 


those, who control our physical education. A neglect in this par- 
ticular is followed by irremediable misery. It is from such ne- 


glect that we so often witness the comstitutional infirmities of 


learned men, and so often are called to mourn over the premature 
extinction of brilliant geuius. Such neglect has been too com- 
monly practised.in relation to female children, Many have be- 
come victims to it throughout their lives, have suffered from per- 
petual irritability, pulmonary weakness, morbid sensibility, fickle 
ness of purpose, inconsistency of conduct, and all-the distracting 
agonies of nervous debility. ‘There is doubtless a constitutional 
difference in the sexes , and woman are not to be trained to the 
severe athletic exercises of men ; but surely the former ought to 
have the benefit of all such becoming exercise, as shall give them 
healthful bodies and firm nerves. ‘How often,’ says Miss Pris- 
cilla Wakefield, ‘has an anxiety for the delicacy of the complex- 
ion, or the apprehension of her being a romp, restrained a girl 
from the indulgence of enjoying with any one, exercise‘in a suffi- 
cient degree to secure her from that feeble, sickly, languid state, 
which frequently renders her not only capricious, but he Ipless, 
throughout the whole of her hfe.’ Let it never be forgotten,’ 
she adds, ‘that true delicacy consists in a purity of sentiment, 
and is as much superior to its substitutey external manners, as a 
real gem is to an artificial one.’ Let the utmost attention now be 
paid to the physical’education of females, not simple to their diet, 
temperance. and cleanliness, but to the practice of bodily exer- 
cise. Let them have such physical recreation, as shall be con- 
sistent with their delicacy of sex, and as*shall serve to procure for 
them vigorous comstitutions and sound.minds. Strengthen their 
physical powers, and you may then give energy to their intellects, 
brilliant tints of beauty to.their persons, animation to their spirits, 
and grace to their manners.”’ 


The topics on which the author comments are numerous; 
and the frequent and pertinent allusions fo history, in illus- 
tration of the subject, makes his‘address instructive as well 
as interesting. The last extract, which we have room to 
introduce, is on the faults of female education. 


“ Another common fault in the education of females is employ- 
ing too much of their time merely in the acquisition of accomplish- 
ments. How many spend all their most impertant early years in 
unwearied attention to music, painting and,dancing, under every 
variety of fashionable teachers, and neglect those “studies, which 
are most essential to their usefulness and happiness. Accom- 
plishments are generally of a temporary character, and seldom 
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last beyond the period of youth, when, amidst the fascinations of 


inuocence, Vivacity and beauty, they are least needed. It oiten 
happens that females, remarkable for their musical skill and at- 
tainments, leave their musical instruments almost entirely untouch- 
ed, after they bave once become occupied by the cares of domes- 
tic wns There can be flo*objection to acc omplishments; they are 
delightful ; they are all in a degree necessary; they serve for 
agree salide ‘te creation, and to give a grace to character: but the y 
are not education; they do not constitute the indispensab le ali- 
ment of an immortal being; and custom has already wasted too 
large a portion of the time of the young in their attainment. They, 
who are distinguished only for ornamental acquisitions, are seldom 
much respected when living, and leave few regrets behind them 
at death; whereas an improved understanding and solid worth will 
always command reverence; andthe decay of genius and virtue 
will awaken deep, permanent and unmingle d sorrow. She vainly 
seeks estimation, who neglects intrinsie excellence for exte nal 
splendor ; who is 

‘ Bred only and completed to the taste 

Of fretful appetence—to sing—to dance, 

‘lo dress and troll the tongue and roll the eye, 

Yet empty of all yood wherein consists 


Woman’s domestic honor and chief grace.’ ” 


It might be further remarked, in reference to the faults of 
education, that there ig.a supposed want of fitness or adap- 
tation, even in, the‘most approved systems of instruction, 
for the purposes of'real life. {sit nota fact, that our young 
men who were to» receive any thing beyond a common 
school education, have: been obliged, at college, to go 
through the same ‘course of studies, whether they were to 
be clergymen, lawyers, physicians, merhcants, or farmers? 


was certianly very preposterous; and the absu rdity of 


it is now becoming so well understood, that seminaries in 
different parts of the Country are going into operation where 
young men can be espec ial y prepared for the several pur- 
suits in which they-dre to engage. Of this description are 
the Gardiner Lycewm, the Academy of Mr. Carter, at Lan- 
caster, the Round Hill School at Northampton, and a simi- 
lar imstitution, contemplated by the Messrs. Dwights, at 
New Haven. Noverit is asked, if a similar evil does not 
still exist in recardto “female education? In some of our 


first seminarics for girls, are they not seemingly educated, 
so far as the n a of their studies i: sidered, rather for 
the learned. professi@s, oryto be professors in college, than 
to be cood abr: and good mothers ?>—We have more to 


say on this particular, at some future time. 
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THE HARP OF THE MANIAC MAIDEN. 


By a golden harp—in thoughtful mood, 

In the moonbeam’s light,—like an angel stood, 
A youthful maid—her loosened Hair, 

Waved in rich curls to the evening air. 


Lonely and mute—in sadnegs bent 

Iler lovely form o’er the instrument; 

A passing. zephyr kissed the strings, 
Whigh seemed to recall her wanderings. 


She raised her head—but her sunken eye, 
Had lost its light’s mild purity; 

A quick, strange glance, wiwonted threw, 
A troubled ray, from her orb of blue. 


Her head upraised from its resting place, 
The moon beamed full on her youthful face; 
A calm pale hue o’er her features spread, 
With thesettled look of the silent dead. 


She gazed. on the moon witha look that told 
*T would soof’in death be dif and cold; 
With seraph lightness, then turned to touch: 
The harp she was wont to love so much. 


With graceful air she sweetly swept 

The chords which in sorrow long had slept, 
While from her quivering lips there came 
With murmuring sound, a pensive strain.— 


Mingled at first—then soft, though clear, 
It stole to the ravished, wondering ear; 
It thrilled the soul—’twas a sad—sad token, 
Of reason fled—and a young heart broken. 


Then as ifscenés of former days 


Flashed o’er her soul with thrilling rays, 
With hurried hand she*sweptithe strings— 
*T was maddening 


*T was a frenzied strain—a frenziéd burst 

Of a passion—deep in her bosom ndrst; 

*T was the last from the maiden—broken-hearted, 
With her harp’s wild echo—her spirifdeparted. 
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Those azure eyes in youth so bright, 

Are closed in death’s dark, moonless night; 
That faithful heart in the grave is cold, 
That form consumed by its wasting mould. 


But at midnight oft when nature’s still, 
Is heard that harp’s sweet pensive thrill; 
As if her spirit hover’d near, 


To awaken thosé tones in life so dear. 
HENRY. 


THE TOKEN. 


We confess we look at this little work with great plea- 
sure, and as little of that vanity with which we are accused 
of contemplating our own producti ons.” The publishers 
very modestly decline any comparison with the English 
souvenirs, except in the ‘liter rary part of the book; and 
though we think great praise is due"to. the engravings, we 
will notice only. some of the beautiful little tales that it 
contains. 

We were highly dmterested in ‘‘ Thé’Lone Indian;” there 
is a wildness, a loneliness, a touching pathos, a sort of fare- 
well brightness about it, that suits well with this most affect- 
ing subject. The*scene is all before us; we hear the axe of 
the white man felling the ancient trees, that have been held 

sacred by the Indians. We see® their hunting grounds 
changed into square measured fields, marked out by grey 
stone walls. We imagine that we perceive the wild flowers 
that bloomed in the shade, dxgoping in the scorching sun- 
shine, and hanging their heads, as if in sympathy with the 
conquered masters-of thesoil. We hear the complaining 
brooks and the moanings of the wind through the stiffened 
limbs,of a-blasted treej’and it seems like the voice of Pow- 


ontonamo—we groafiin spirit with him at the grave of 


Soonseetah and hes boy, and we want to fly foun the un- 
feeling rapaciousness of the white man, into the depths and 
pathless solitudes*of the forest, with the broken-hearted In- 
dian. So entirely @loes the writer of this little tale enter 
into its spirit, that you are carried away captive by it, and 
cannot criticise it. 
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The simple story of‘ Ellen,” has, we think, great me- 
rit. The opening is very beautiful. How familiar the au- 
thor seems to be with the shady green lane where Ellen is 
first discovered by the young lieutenant. The description 
of the picturesque cottage is so graphic, and the cobbler so 
natural, we feel as if these things ‘Were all true, and the 
writer knew it, and as the children say, as if Ellen and 
Harris, and the cobbler, were all real live people. Ellen is 
supported through such difficult scenes with such sinless 
uprightness—sueh fatural dignity and grace, that she seems 
untouched by thé ontamination around her. We should 
have been pleased had the operation of the religious princi- 
ple upon her husband’s mind, been more definitely traced, 
more minutely described.jWe would have had the writer 
enter the depths of the heart, when the Spirit of God is 
there; and describe thenéw creation that then opens upon 
us, and which is almost as wonderful and glorious, as that 
which appeared when first the morning stars sang together, 
and the sons of God shouted for joy. There is great force 
and command of language in this story; the dialogue is wel 
sustained, and we are persuaded it is written by no comune 1 
hand. 

“¢ Some passages inthe Life of an Old Maid.’’—This little 
sketch is given, with? great force. There is a clearness, a 
directness of powermim it, that makes it seem like reality. 
The incidental remarks show an original and observing 
mind in the writer. We feel deeply fox the sufferings of 
Cecelia, and we adinire the dignity and stréngth with which 
she rises above théms, ‘But how is it that while she calls 
reason_and philosophy t6 her aid, and when she finds that 
these fail, says shegshould have had recourse to excitement 
and activity; that there is not one word said of the support 
to be derived from religion? .Why does not the writer 
send the bleeding and broken héarted to the source of all 
consolation? We do not doubt that.the writer was aware, 
that this is in trath the. ovlyaven of peace'to the heart 
that thas. made shipwreck of all its“@earest earthly popes; 
and theveforé, when Cecelia is describ@d as being quite hap- 
py afterwards, and nothing said of t® Author of the soul, 
we'feel as if it were indeed a fiction that we have been read- 
ing—we doubt if she were happy. W@ would not wish 
such a story turned into a sermon, but #te maintain that the 
absence of the religious principle inaty takes away from the 
truth aad probability of the whole’ “We-have not time to 
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notice all that is entitled to attention and praise, in this 
beautiful volume. The poetry, in especial, we are sorry to 
pass over, for we see much to praise, and nothing to con- 
demn, except the frequent imitation of Mrs. Hemans. We 
entirely disapprove Of™mitations ; they are the bane of all 
real excellence. As a Tittle jeu d’ esprit, we must notice the 
sketch of ‘* Poor Job... We thank the writer for giving us 
a hearty laugh. It is fullof conceit, but the writer seems 
aware of it, and to be so intentionally. We should call it 
upon the whole, very good nonsense. “We conclude our re- 
marks with rec ommending the Token tothe notice and pa- 
tronage of all those who are interested in the progress of 
our literature, andwho will do well,. we think, to lend a 
smile of encouragement to these efforts to adorn and grace 
its paths with the beautiful creations of art, and the wild 
flowers of fancy. 


NATURE’S ROVALTY, 


“Snow me a king, whose high decree 
By alfhis realm is blest, 

Whiose heaven-deputed sway, shall be 
Deep in his subject’s breast.” 

And lo, a lofty throne was nigh, 
A gorgeous purple robe, 

A crowgeéd brow and eagle eye 
That aimed to rule the globe. 


Peers at his bidding came and went, 
Proud hosts to battle trod, 

Even high-soul’d Genius lowly bent, 
And hailed him as a God. 

Wealth Spread her treasures to his sight, 
Fame bade her*clarion roll, 

But yet-his sceptre seem‘d to blight 
The freedom: of the soul. 


And deep within his bosom lay 
The poison’d thorn of care, 

Nor erntined pomp, nor regal sway 
Forbade its rankling there. 
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No fearless truth his ear addressed, 
* Though crowds extolled his ways; 
A hollow-hearted thing at best 

Was all their courtly praise. 


I saw Suspicion cloud his days, 
And Fear his firmness move, 

And felt there was no perfect sway 
Save what is built on love. 

“Show me a king.”—They brought a child 
Clad in his robe of white, 

Hisigolden curls waved loose and wild, 
His full blue eye was bright. 


A haughty warrior strode that Way, 
Whose crest had never bowed 

Beneath his brother of the clay, 
In battléofin crowd:— 

Yet down before that babe he bent, 
A captive to his charms, 

And meek as with a slave’s intent 
Received him in his arms. 


Beauty was near, and love’s warm sigh 
Burst forth from manhood’s breast, 
While pride was kindling in that eye 
Whichisaw its power confest:— 
**Singyme a song,’’ the urchin cried, 
And from her lips did part, 
A’strain to kneeling man denied, 
Rich music of the heart. 


‘A sage/auStere, for learning famed, 
Frown’d with abstracted air, & 

“Tell me a iale,”’ the boy eX¢laimed, 
And boldly climbed his chair+— 


While he—(how wond’rous was the change!) 


Poured forth im language free, 
Enforce with gestures strong and strange, 
A tale of Araby. 


‘J sought a king.”—And Nature cried 
His royalty revere, 

Who conquers beauty, powerand pride, 
Thus with a smile or tear. _ 

The crowned despot’s eye may wake, 
His bosom grieve alone, 

But infant Innocence doth make 
The human heart its throne. 


{ Jan. 
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MEMOIR OF MADAME GUIZOT. 


The following memoir is translated for the Ladies’ 
Magazine, from the French of Charles de Rémusat—the 
original was published in the Revue Encyclopédique for 
September, 1827—a work that illustrates the spirit of 
the age and reflects the highest honor on the literary and 
scientific men of France. No one can be familiar with it, 
without admiring the boldness with which they espouse 
the cause of universal freedom, and the zeal and ability 
with which they devote their talents to every subject that 
relates to the progress and happiness of man. 

We have thought we should subserve the purpose of the 
Magazine by introducing the subject of this memoir—Ma- 
dame Guizot—to our readers.. There was enough of ro- 
mantic incident in her life to fix attention—her talents and 
productions entitle her to public notice and gratitude, and 
her virtues must secure her a weleome among our country- 
women as a kindred and sister spirit. 


The works of Madame Guizot are well known—the pub- 
lic possess them---they remain, but she is no more. It is 
herself whom I would now present. I would paint her 
character, recount her life---I would do both---I almost de- 
spair of doing justice to either. 

It is often said that an author painfs himself in his wri- 
tings, and it is certainly true that we cannot read a distin- 
guished work without a feeling of sympathy or dislike for 
the writer---without forming some idea of His character and 
person. But how far are we still from knowing him! It is 
in vain that we form conjectures---that we seek his soul in 
his productions---that we repeat the story of his life ; the 
delicate shades of qualities and defects are still unknown to 
us,---the turn of mind---the manner .of feeling and the in- 
dividual traits that distinguish him from his fellows. The 
most open character has mysteries which intimacy alone 
can penetrate---the most simple life contains secrets which 
are never revealed. What then is a bock---a portrait---a 
recital ? A vague testimony offered to curiosity which it 
cannot satisfy. We must then believe ourselves almost ig- 
norant of those whom we have not seen. We only know 
those well with whom we have passed some portion of our 
lives, and+-to speak my whole mind---we only know those 
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well whom we love. When they are no more, the feeling 
of their merit---the knowledge of their nature remains, the 
unalienable inheritance of friendship. It is right that there 
should be at least this consolation for us. Without these 
remembrances, grief would not exist---but without these 
remembrances, grief would be insupportable. 

When we speak ofa friend to indifferent persons, and 
would make him known to them, what pains are necessa- 

ry---how many things to be repeated---what endless expla- 
ibis to be made, and all finally to end in these words, ‘Oh 
that you knew him as I knew him !’ 

It is then in vain to attempt to show Madame Guizot as 
she appeared to us. _ We can scarcely add any thing to the 
conception which the sagacious and attentive readers of her 
works must already have formed of her. We can only add 
our testimony to their conjectures---we can only declare 
that she realized all that her talents promised, and finally 
we must conclude with ‘Oh that you had known her!” 

Her writings bear the impress “of her soul---but it is but 
the impress. "Phough her mind reveals her, it but half re- 
veals her. We can never say enough to enable others 
wholly to comprehend her---to render the public estiina- 
tion of her equal to our own. Let her life then speak for 
her---we will limit ourselves to recounting it. 

Elizabeth Charlotte Pauline de Meulan was born the 
2d of November, 1773. Her father held an important 
place in the financial department ; and her mother, Icanne 
de St. Chamans, was enabled by her husband’s fortune to 
surround herself with the delights of the most intellectual 
and select society. The house of Madame de Meulan was 
one of those in*which those elevated tastes prevailed that 
marked the good society of the close of the last century. 
New ideas were there treated with confidence and modera- 
tion. Hers was one of the families which adhered to the 
party of Monsieur Neckar 

Mademoiselle de Meulan was carefully educated. She 
had a quick apprehension, and acquired with facility—but 
her studies neither awakened her curiosity nor interest. 
She appeared then rather intelligent than talented, for no- 
thing had as yet given an impulse to her fac ulties. Her 
feeble health, and the tendency of her mind to abstraction, 
kept her indifferent and isolated. She comprehended every 
thing, but she did not reflect. She was yet ignorant of 
herself. Her infancy was long protracted. 
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Meanwhile the revolution was preparing. In its explo- 
sion it overwhelmed many private families. Monsieur de 
Meulan’s fortune was destroy red—he died soon after— 
(1790.) His daughter saw great public miseries following 
her private misfortunes, and the greatest of all miseries— 
: crimes. It was at this period that her moral life really be- 
| gan—she was introduced to it by grief and indignation. 

She felt deeply her own misfortunes—those of her friends— 
of all that she loved and honored---she felt more deeply 
still, the injustice and cruelty which sullied the most gene- 
rous enterprise a nation ever attempted. At no period of 
her life could she suppress the cry of conscience and of poy: 
That facile resignation which is often only the despondency 
of weakness--- that tolerance of wrong which shelters under 
fine names the compliances of Were all unknown to her. 
Still such was the impression that our past troubles left on 
her mind, that thirty years after, she could not speak of 
them with coolness ; and it was necessar y for her to use all 
the power of her reason to juuge that epoch with the im- 
partiality due to history. She even distrusted her own 
recollections, and (what is very rare at the present day,) 
did not make her personal experience the rule of ber 

judgement. 

Under the influence of continued emotions, she developed 
rapidly. The condition of her family was difficult, pain- 
ful, and sometimes perilous. The young Pauline exercised 
over them the power ofa strong mind and tender spirit. 
Great events taught her to will and to think, and she dis- 
covered (thus to speak) her natureyand her mission. She 
loved to tell that, whilst in the country, in 1794, in a little 
village near Paris. whither the laws of the revolution had 
exiled her family, s she was, while drawing one morning, all 
at once conscious of the number of ideas, and of the intellec- 
tual energy that had developed within hersssand for the first 
time (as she said) she felt that she might possess some talent. 

This moment fixed her destiny---she was henceforth de- 
voted to moral activity. Formed by misfortune and retire- 
ment, she sought.in herself strength and happiness. Re- 
flection became her resource against sorrow and ennui. 
Resolved to contend without weakness against all diflicul- 
ties—opinions as well as events—she made it amimmutable 
law to herself to yield only to reason. She recognised the 
right of reason alone to rule -her lively imagination---her 
sensitive heart---her proud character. 
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This was making her declaration of independence in all 
which did not touch her duty. It was the spirit of resist- 
ance which determined all the opinions of that period. It 
was the tyranny of the revolution she detested---her prayers 
were for those who opposed it, not as seditious, but as op- 
pressive. A stranger to political theories, her sympathies 
were with whoever claimed liberty. | 

Order was re-established---society resumed a more tran- 
quil course. Those who had suffered from the revolution, 
felt, for the first time, the extent of their losses. When the 
civil commotions were at their height, danger effaced every 
thing—all was forgotten but crief and terror. Ina more 
tranquil condition, each one could measure his reverses, and 
estimate his resources. Mademoiselle Meulan saw with anx- 
iety her mother, her sister, all her family, yielding to en- 
nul, and submitting to the privations consequent on their 
reverse of fortune. Something told her she might serve 
them. Till then she had only written for herself, to pre- 
serve some reflection, or note down some event. She now 
conceived the idea of writing for the public. Thus it w 
her devotion to her family, which put us in possession of 
her talents. The advice of Mons. Suard and Devaines, old 
and enlightened friends of her family, directed her first ef- 
forts—their approbation emboldened her, and consulting 
less her taste than her necessities, she published a gay and 
piquant romance, Les Contradictions, which, though it had 
success, is now little known. Her second romance la Cha- 
pelle @ Ayton, wasto have been simply a translation from the 
English ; but in the progress of the work, struck with the 
mediocrity of the plan of the original, and the interest of 
the incidents, she reformed the work, instead of copying it, 
and on a foundation, nearly new, she laid many fine re- 
marks and touching traits, This romance is one of the 
most interesting we “know, though exempt from the false 
exaltation which impairs works of this nature. It seems to 
be only necessary for the author to relate her story in order 
to move us. But at the same time, she displayed elsewhere 
another kind of talent. She wrote forthe Journals, partic- 
ularly le Publiciste, a remarkable and independent paper, 
edited by Mons. Suard ; and we may say that Mademoiselle 
de Meulan ‘was the cause of its literary success. Her articles 
on the theatres, books, and manners, were eagerly sought 
by the public, and made the subject of conversation in so- 
ciety. Some of them have been collected, under the title 
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of Literary and Moral Essays (Essais de literature et de mo- 
rale.) Wedo not doubt that a more extensive collection 
would now be acceptable. It would be a monument of the 
characters of the time, and a piquant and true book. 

In all that Mademoiselle de Meulan then wrote, there was 
as much talent, as in her subsequent productions; but they 
were defective in that. precision and firmness which has 
since marked her opinions. At that period there was a re- 
action, perhaps inevitable, felt in philosophy and literature, 
as well as in politics. Minds returned with eagerness to 
prejudices of every kind—novelty was proscr ibed, and inde- 
pendence suspe scted. Mademoiselle de Meulan could not fail 
to be on the side of the freedom of the mind. She defended 
the eighteenth century without adhering to it in every 
thing, and maintained the cause of philosophy with some 
reserves, and sometimes distinguishing herself from her par- 
ty. Her mind was not decided—the influence of her edu- 
cation, and her love of independence, inclined her to philo- 
sophical ideas; but it was easier for her to defend than to 
submit to them, and she could neither resolve to adopt, nor 
to renounce them;—thence the peculiar character of her 
writings. She always sought the truth, and only attained 
it in its details. She vainly attempted to elevate herself to 
the true sources of her own ideas; and she was not willing 
to follow all the consequences of those she adopted. [I am 
not certain that her own unaided streneth would have been 
sufficient to have withdrawn her from the uncertainty for 
which she was not made—succor came to her from without 
—this is perhaps the only time she did not find it within 
herself. She soon encountered the only master she ever 
had. 

In the month of March, 1807, some domestic anxieties— 
the death of her brother-in-law, M. Dillon, and the failure 
of her own health, compelled her, for some time, to give 
up labor. Her labors were a necessary resource for herself, 
and a part of her family; and she became anxious at a stale 
of things, which, if prolonged, must be aggravated, when 
one day she received a letter froma person, who, without 
naming himself, offered to write for her in la Publiciste, as 
long as she should wish. Although touched with this pro- 
posal, made with earnestness and simplicity, she at first re- 
fused it; but new entreaties obtained her consent, and soon 
after, she received through an unknown medium, some ar- 
ticles, which, happily, might very well be classed with hers. 
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= Meanwhile the author remained unknown to her. She 
a \ formed a thousand conjectures. M. Suard made many in- 

quiries, but they did not even arrive at a suspicion. In 
fine, after a fortnight, she addressed her mysterious corres- 
pondent, and conjured him to make himself known. He 
a obeyed—revealed himself, and the rest may be divined. 

: Monsieur Guizot was not yet twenty. He was then pre- 
paring himself by serious studies for the works which have 
since procured his renown. His connexion with Mademoi- 
selle de Meulan, though its origin, as has been seen, was a lit- 

‘ tle romantic, had the effect to bring together two minds form- 
. ed mutually to expand and enlighten one another. But to 
mutual intelligence, a sympathy of feeling and taste was 
&§ soon added. “Sincere friendship and intimate confidence, 
were not long in producing an exclusive mutual preference 
and passionate tenderness. Their marriage took place in 
1812. Never was there a more sacred and tender union— 
the perfection of both seemed to be its object—the most 
animated—the purest happiness its reward. It has last- 
ed more‘than fifteen years—a rare and touching example 
of the force and charm of bonds formed by reason, virtue, 
and love. 

Madame Guizot found in her husband the model of a bold 
and wise character, capable of conciliating scruples of con- 
science with freedom of thought. Her own reason formed 
itself in this school. Her ideas gained decision, extent, and 
consistency. She could now allow her genius the exercise 
appropriate to her character. All led her to moral philo- 
sophy, and above all, to the science of education. M. Gui- 
zot had undertaken the publication of a periodical work, 
destined to propagate its true principles;—(4nnales de I ed- 
ucation.) His. wife enriched it with numerous articles, 
among which we may specify the Journal of a Mother— 
(Journal d’ un mere—) which contains the germe of her last 
work—the most beautiful monument she has left. About 
the same time, she published two volumes of tales, entitled 
Lhe Children—(les Enfans.) This kind of composition is 
more difficult than brilliant. It should be naive without 
puerility, and intellectual without being elaborate. An el- 
evated, end at the same time, a familiar moral is essential; 
and an interesting, and simple story. Madame Guizot 
combined all these requisites, and her tales haye become a 
model of their kind. 
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The entrance of her husband upon public business, 
1814, allowed her to hope for a more tranquil life ; aa as 
she had always desired. Activity was necessary to ‘he r, but 
labor was painful. She coveted repose as something un- 
known to her. She had never tasted it ; never breathed at 
her ease, mistress of her mind and of her time—to think, 
to enlighten herself—to seek truth for herself—to enjoy the 
endearments of family affection, without thinking of the 
world, or of fame ;—such was the destiny that smiled on 
Madame Guizot. Perhaps it might not have satisfied her, 
for if at times her life was too laborious, it was never too 
much occupied. 

In 1820, her husband returned to private life. His opin- 
ions had no longer any place inthe government, and he had 
the fate of his opinions. This was no disgrace to him or 
to her. The manner in which she met her new condition, 
would have been a virtue in another, but it would have as- 
tonished her that any one should have remarked it. 

Labor became again an honorable necessity. It had for- 
merly enabled her ‘to succor her mother; it must now give 
her the means to educate her child. In 1821, she published 
the Scholar; (V Ecolier ;) a romance, relating to education, 
which the. French Academy crowned as the work most 
useful to morals. The thoughts of this book are true and 
elevated. The interest of the narrative, the nature and 
riety of the characters, all tend to give force toa moral, 
drawn from nature and reason, and which has nothing in 
common with the affectations and mawkishness of most 
books on education. It is, at the same time, beautiful and 
practical. 

The New Tales, (Nouveaux Contes,) which appeared in 
1823, have the same merit. Perhaps the fiction is even 
more agreeable and natural. Nadir is a very remarkable 
story ; ‘rarely has imagination better subserved the purpo- 
ces oftruth. But these various publications were, so to speak, 
but parts. The same mind pervaded all. In all, it was evi- 
dent, that the ideas of the author were intimately connect- 
ed, but she had no where presented the whole. The pub- 
lic had a right to expect from Madame Guizot, a theory of 
education. Each of her writingshad promisedit. The Fa- 
miliar Letters on Domestic Education, (Lettres de Famille sur 
Education Domestique,) have fulfilled the promise—( 1526. | 

There, under an easy form, which has nothing of system in 
its appearance ; admitting, with facility, examples, details, 
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and digressions, she has treated the greatest questions of 
moral philosophy, and pointed out, by examples, how ab- 
solute truths should regulate real life, and penetrate the in- 
fant reason of children. The excellence of this book con- 
sists in an union of great severity of principles, with perfect 
freedom of mind. It is this union which faithfully recalls 
Madame Guizot. Nothing is there yielded to conventional 
abuses ; to artificial proprieties ; but nothing flatters the ca- 
prices of weakness, or ofimagination ; nothing there, favors 
the influence of that sentimental indulgence, which too of- 

ten, in our times, is transferred from romances to morals. 

It is a book founded on truth. But if the principles are 

those of a philosopher, who but a woman could have pro- 

duced details so fine and so varied ; such striking observa- 

tions, dictated by the most intimate knowledge of the 

world and of children ; such traits of sentiment, betraying 

and exciting emotion? Who but a woman—a mother, 

could have rendered reason so touching, and thus have soft- 

ened without perverting it? 

This book was composed rapidly, and in spite of bodily 
sufferings. In finishing it, Madame Guizot seemed to have 
exhausted her strength. It is rare that superior faculties 
meet in a woman without her being overwhelmed with the 
burthen. The most distinguished woman is still a feeble 
being ; the light consumes the torch. In the bosom of the 
most solid and deeply felt happiness, Madame Guizot did 
not escape those agitations from which her sex are rarely 
exempted. 

She was too active, too feeling, to be calm, and her soul 
exhausted her life. Seized by a slow malady, we perceived 
her constantly declining, but not yielding. For nearly a 
year she contended against her disease ; she struggled to 
conquer or to evade it. Then, as ever, she placed her duty 
and her hope in resistance. But at last, she felt that her 
efforts were vain ; that the decree had gone forth, and she 
submitted without shrinking, and from this moment, her 

resignation was entire. Reece eiving the most devoted and 
tender care, touched, and grateful for the love of which she 
felt secure ; equally sustained by reason and faith, she 
thought no more but of dying. In the intervals of her suf- 
ferings, she occupied herself with the truths that had guid- 
ed her life. It seemed that her soul retired, by degrees, 
from its perishing organs, and collected itself to appear en- 
tire, pure and living before God. 
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The 30th of July, 1827, she took the most tender and 
tranquil leave of her husband, her son, and her f ily, She 
declared her end to be near. On the first of Aucust, at ten 


o'clock, in the morning, she begged her husband to read to 


her. He read enelon’s letter for a sick person, and be- 
gan Bossuet’s sermon onthe immortality of the soul. In 
the midst of the sermon shi — 

Such was the woman, worthy in all of him, to whom 
Nieaaian wave her. <A mutual friend thus wrote of th in, 
‘¢ The more | contemplate them, the more I am confirmed 
in the belief that we ola ich our mission: theirs niu 
have been to employ their minds in the service of moral: 


and certainly they have alt fulfilled it.” The same idea 
seemed ever present to Madame Guizot. To her, nothing 
was indifferent, nothing lost in this noble career; all had a 

value, a rule, an end; at the same time, high principle h id 
taken such possession of her soul, that she pursued it with- 

out effort, and appeared | in fulfiling her duties to obey her 
nature. Reason imparted to her neither coldness nor con- 
straint. Strong in suffering, she was sensitive, and alive to 
happiness. She received with unbounded animation, the 
true goods of existence. The simplest pleasures inspired 


her with the joy of a child. Almost alw: avs depr ive dof 


leisure and liberty, chained to study, and confined to town, 
she could not breathe the pure air of the country without a 
kind of transport. The delights of the arts and of nature, 
excited in her a true emotion. An austere reason and seri- 
ous life, instead of freezine her imagination, seemed, on the 
contrary, to have preserved all its vivacity, and all its in- 
nocence. 

Many opposite qualities were in her happily united; thus 
the notion of duty was always present to her: she applied 
it rigorously to the solution of moral questions. Injustice 
inspired her with an indignation, and i minorality a disgust, 
she could not conceal; and singular though it may be, if 
was impossibie for her to afflict any one ; suffering, even 
merited, excited her pity. Frank, to imprudence, she 
knew not how toaddressa reproach to him whom she saw 
sensible of his fault—her goodness disarmed her reason. 
But it was above all the sufferings of strongeand affectionate 
natures that excited her ¢ deepest —— ion; in their griefs 
she recognized her own, and thus seemed t 

There is so much genius in Madame  uieetl Ss wor that 
it appears supe rfluous to speak of that she exhibited in con- 
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versation. Its originality was striking—all sprung from 
herself—she repeated nothing—she borrowed nothing, even 
from her reading. No book pleased her that did not make 
her think. She never gave herself to an opinion till she 
had seen reason for yielding to it. These reasons were not 
always the most natural, but they were like those of Mon- 
taigne, her own. She did not always take the most direct 
way to attain the truth, but she attained it, and till then 
there was no repose for her mind. Then all resistance 
vanished and she submitted without any reserve. There 
was no opposition—no discordance. Her reason disposed 
of her will, and both maintained between her heart and her 
actions, a perfect harmony. Thus, she could not easily 
comprehend that any one should remain insensible to testi- 
mony. his inconsistency in man, always astonished her 
as marvellous. She was in that deceived by her own expe- 
rience. Prepossessions—desires—regrets—all yielded in 
her to conviction. Truth reigned with a divine right over 
her soul. This merit is rare—it is the last attainment of 
human wisdom; and she who had attained it was a woman 
of simplicity and goodness. The tenderest of wives—the 
most devoted of mothers—the sincerest of friends. But J 
have told what was admired in her—can I tell how much 
she was beloved! 


FURNESS ABBEY. 


Amongst the numerous reliques of ‘‘ by-gone times,” scattered 
over the “face of fair England, there are none perhaps, which sur- 
pass, either in interesting associations, or in sublime and roman- 
tic character, the ruins of Furness Abbey. When the reforma- 
tion occurred in England this extensive and magnificent structure 
fell, with other similar establishments, a prey to the fierce, and 
it might be called bigoted zeal, which marked the progress of that 
stupendous event. No one can view the vestiges which yet re- 
main, of this venerable monastic establishme nt, without a deep 
and solemn feeling of regret, for the excesses that have accom- 
panied the revolutions produced by religious fanaticism. 

The above remarks are intended as an introduction to the fol- 
lowing original sonnet, written by a young gentleman now pursu- 
ing his studies at the university of Oxford. It was composed at 
the request of a lady, just after viewing the romantic remains, 
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when receiving her education in England. The lady is now in 
Boston, and has politely offered it for the Magazine. 


When I have look’d on thee, thou ruined pile, 

Torn by Anbition, and releatless Time, 

And seen the mantling ivy up thy turrets climb, 
Hiding the sculptor’s skill ; sad thoughts the while 
Would crowd around my heart, and ever bring 

Visions of the past! where swelled the anthem’s sound 

Now croaks the raven; and the adder coils around 
The stone, where résted once the mitred king. 
Around the sacred cross, the brier clings ; 

Near its polluted base unweeded waves 

The dank night shade; and o’er the shapeless graves 
Of saints and holy men, the thistle springs. 

Oh ruined pile! like thine our glories fade, 

As splendid meteors in a night of shade ! 


To the Editor of the Ladies’ Magazine. 


There is an evil under the sun, besides those enumerated 
by the wisest of men, and a misery which is not recorded 
in the ‘‘ miseries of human life,” but which you, madam, 
are doomed shortly to suffer. Forewarned, forearmed, 
says the proverb; and as I am one of those old fashioned 
folks, who believe in the wisdom of old saws, I deem it my 
duty to sound the warning ; the armour to defend yourself 
withal, must be furnished by your own discretion. You 
have undertaken to provide a feast for the refined and the 
intellectual, and are doubtless suffering some anxiety, lest 
the entertainment should not be perfectly agreeable to the 
public taste. Now, I, who have had experience in my time, 
will give you a recipe, that never fails of adding a flavor to 
the best prepared meal, and even making the most ordinar y 
one palatable. 

‘¢ Change your courses often, and let no dish, however 
excellent, be ‘brought on asecond time.” Or, to drop the 
metaphor, let the articles for your Magazine be, mostly, 
short ones, and admit none of such a length as will require 
to be continued to the succeeding numbers. I know there 
are few requisites of an author moré difficult of attainment 
than the art of conveying ideas clearly, and yet without 
prolixity. If words possessed intrinsic value, the throwing 
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them away so idly, as many of our writers do, would at 
once explain the reason why authorship, as a profession, is 
esteemed so unprofitable, and w hy poetry and poverty are 
so often considered synonymous. And here I might notice 
the ridiculousness of that pompous, ‘Fourth of July” style, 
which is so fashionable with many of our American wri- 
ters; but it is not now the manner in which an article is 
written, but its length, | am considering. 

The evil then, which you will suffer, is the receiving 
from a ‘‘ valued correspondent,” as the notice must recor d, 
a packet, containing a story of seven chapters, which, it will 
be modestly hinted, has been expressly written for the La- 
dies’ Magazine. Perhaps that identical packet has been for- 
warded to half the editors in the union. To print, or not 
to print, will then be the question. The publishers will 

call for copy, you will want matter, and moreover, be 
fearful of creating enemies, by rejecting, even what your 
judgment must condemn. But I say do not be induced by 
motives of convenience, or even the fear of giving offence, 
to permit the work under your care to become the reposi- 
tory of those long, lovesick, lamentable tales, written with- 
out plan or aim, “end only concluded, when the author has 
exhausted every five syllable word to be found in Walker. 
After turning over, perhaps, twenty pages of such a story, 
hoping every leaf will be the last, let ‘to be continued” 
strike the eye of the sensible and sensitive reader, and the 
effect on his nerves will be similar to the horror of Macbeth, 
when he saw the shadowed kings, and exclaimed, 
** What ! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ?”” 

A good story is deprived of half its interest when a whole 
revolution of the moon is permitted to intervene before the 
curiosity excited by its beginning, is gratified with the de- 
nouement. But seldom are good articles thus managed. SJt 
is the dull, prosing pieces, ‘admitted merely to fill up; and 
perhaps it ‘will be impossible to exclude all of such descrip- 
tion from a periodical; but, if possible, let those inserted, 
be short, and be concluded in the same number in which 
they are commericed. The reader has then the whole evil 
before him, and the story affords him one pleasure, that of 
seeing its termination: he congratulates himself that he can 
take up the next number of the Magazine without shuddering. 

The ladies will surely approve a plan which thus, without 
unnecessary delay, promises to gratify their curiosity, and 
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from the pages of a work expressly designed for their amuse- 
ment, banishes that suspense, which to a lively imagination, 
is so irksome. 0, there is not to a reader of taste and in- 
telligence, so dull a phrase in the English language, as that 
same ‘¢ to be continued;” nor is there but one case in which 
its sound is welcomed by the conductor of a literary jour- 
nal. It is after a year of toil and anxiety, when harrassed 
by the carpings of the invidious, ani the complaints of the 
illiberal, to hear, from those who have kindly given their 
naines, to encourage the commencing of the work, ‘* Our 
patronage shall still be continued.” That the Ladies’ Ma- 
gazine may not only merit, but receive such encourage- 
ment, is the sincere wish of your obt. &c. ‘a ai 
KF 


The evening star will twinkle presently. 
The last small bird is silent, and the bee 
Has gone into his hive, and the shut flowers 
Are bending, as if sleeping on the stem, 
And all sweet living things are slumbering 
In the low hush of nature’s resting time. 
The faded west looks deep, as if its blue 
Were searchable, and as I watch it now 
The twilight has stole over it, and made 
Its liquid eye apparent, and above, 

To the far stretching zenith, and around, 
As if they waited on her like a queen, 
Have stole out the innumerable stars, 

To twinkle like intelligence in heaven. 


Is it not beautiful, my fair Adel 7— 

Fit for the young affections to come out, 
And bathe in like an element! How well 
The night is made for tenderness !—so still, 
That the low whisper, scarcely audible, 

Is heard like music, and so deeply pure, 
That the fend thought is chastened as it springs, 
And on the lip made holy. I have won 
Thy heart, my delicate girl, but it hath been 
When that soft eye was on me, and the love 
First told beneath the evening influence, 


Shall be as constant as its gentle star. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


«© MAY You LIKE IT.”—*“ THE LIVING AND THE DEAD.”—Among the nume- 
rous re publications, by our booksellers, of works from the English press, are the two, 
whose titles we have prefixed, purporting to be written ‘by a Country Curate.’ 
They are both very miscellaneous collections of sketches, narratives, and characters 
both of the ‘ living and the dead,’ interspersed with essays on subjects of moral or 
religious interest, or literary taste. 

“ May you like it’? too often assumes the tone of a sickly sentimentalist. The 
tale of “the Governess” is pleasing, as well as pathetic; and we know few incidents, 
in real or fictitious history, more affecting than the earnest entreaty of the child, 
**that she would not die,” when first told of the dangerous situation of her beloved, 
though often disobeyed teacher. The short poetical effusions, inserted in this volume, 
have considerable merit, and the following lines would honor the name of any author. 


«* Weep no more, that her azure eye 
Hath ceased to glisteu, 
That her wavy locks in the damp grave lie, 
That her lip hath lost its crimson dye, 
That you vainly listen 
For her voice of witching melody. 


Weep no more, that each fleeting grace, 
This earth hath given, 

Hath left forever her form and face, 

That her soul hath run its mortal race, 
And the joys of heaven 

The changing woes of this world replace. 


Weep no more! oh! weep no more! 

Wouldst thou renew 
The colors that deck’d the worm before, 
Wouldst thou its grovelling shape restore, 

For the lovelier hue, 
The lighter wings, that heavenward soar ?” 
«* The Living and the Dead” is composed in a more manly tone of feeling, and 
better deserves commendation and perusal. The articles on * Sermonizing,” the 
«¢ Visit to Olney,” and many of the sketches of events in his “ first parish,’ are 
highly interesting. We ought to add, in speaking of a work from such a source, 
that in these volumes, though the reader may sometimes detect allusions to the au- 
thor’s peculiar opinions, he will find, in this respect, little or nothing to offend, either 
in their spirit or contents. 


‘© DunALLAN—or Know what you Judge.’’—Fiction seems now to have be- 
come the chosen vehicle of truth; if we may judge from her recent visits to the 
reading world. How far the facts of history, the theories of politics, the truths of 
natural religion, or the doctrines of revelation, can be profitably illustrated or en- 
forced in artificial narratives, we shall not attempt to inquire. The historical ro- 
mances of Scott and Couper, the Utopia of More, and the Guadentio di Lucca of 
Berkely, Tremaine, and Dunallan, will be read by that large class who make amuse- 
ment the business of life, and will exert an influence where no formal treatises can 
gain access. As inspectors, therefore, of contemporary literature, we must ap- 
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ply the scale of comparison, even though we regarded this whole class of publications 
as au unhappy innovation in our libraries. 

The preceding work of this author, entitled ‘* Father Clement,’ we have read 
with deep interest; and we must give the present volumes the same praise. The 
plot is neither very ingenious nor very probable; beginning with a marriage between 
very reluctant parties, who, after various trials, arising chiefly from the unnatural 
villany and artifice of another, become finally joined in heart, as before in haud. 
The characters of Dunallan and of Catharine are finely pourtrayed, and many scenes, 
especially in tne concluding chapters, delineated with superior skill. The conversa- 
tions are also better interwoven with the narrative, and consequently more interest- 
ing, than in the author’s former publications. And while many readers may differ 
from some of the sentiments expressed and advocated, we doubt if any one can refuse 
a highly excited interest while perusing these volumes. 

We regret to add, that, since the publication of this work, the English papers 
have announced the death of the lady, to whom report has attributed the authorship. 


“The MemoriaL; a Christmas, New Year’s and Easter Offering, for 1828. 
Edited by Frederick &. Hill.” —This Souvenir is somewhat larger than the others, 
containing more than four hundred pages, and will bear a critical comparison with 
the best of those which have emanated from the American Press. It is neatly and 
substantially bound in covers of green silk, is embellished by twelve engravings, and 
may be fairly produced as a sample of elegance in the typographicgart. The por- 
traiis of Anne Boleyn and of a Cupid are exquisitely done, and there is also a soft 
and delicate lithographic print of Blannerhassett’s Island. A fine wood cut is also 
introduced, and a humorous affair, entitled, The Gentleman with Green Glasses, 
full of that spirited mirthfulness which is a‘characteristic in the productions of John- 
son, our native Cruikshank. It affords us great pleasure to bear witness to the 
literary merit of the Memorial, which is truly of a high order. The Talisman of 
Truth, for finish of composition, delicacy of taste, and power of imagination, must 
rank high in the allegorical class to which it belongs. Some of the poetry is very 
sweet and touching, and were we not pressed for room, we should make several 
extracts to substantiate the truth of our remarks. 


“JUVENILE SOUVENIR, for 1828. By the Editor of the ‘ Juvenile Miscellany.’ 
Tur JuvENILE MisceLuany, Vol. Published once in two months.”—We 
cannot thus record in our pages the titles of these works, exclusively devoted to the 
instruction and amusement of youth, without noticing the ehanges which a few 
years have made in this department of literature. If it be an undoubted truth, 
that a slight impression on the infant mind will affect its form and strength through 
life, a generation aurtured among the valuable and pleasing volumes, which now form 
our juvenile libraries, must far surpass, in every intellectual and moral trait, a race 
taught only the absurd tales of fairy enchantment, and the foolish chimes of “rhymes 
for the nursery.”? The worthless volumes, in the perusal of which, our childhood 
was wasted, have now given place to a class, which, though happily adapted to the 
comprehension of the youngest, may both amuse and instruct the oldest. That “‘lev- 
er of moral influence,” which. like the screw of Archimedes, can ‘*move the world,” 
is now applied at the proper place, the only place where its power is certain and 
resistless. 
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The high commendation of the object and character of the ‘‘Juvenile Miscellany,” 
and ‘*Souvenir,” implied in the preceding remarks, we find little or no occasion to 
qualify, on a more particular examination of them. The “Souvenir,” is a beautiful 
volume, interesting and miscellaneous in its contents, and adorned by several inge- 
nious lithographic sketches; rendering it, in almost every respect, an appropriate gilt 
of affection, at this or any other season, when we are wont to prove our regard for 
our young friends, by some valuable present. As critics, we would suggest that the 
tale of the “ Young Adventurers” is perhaps too full of adventure for probabi ity; 
a fault from which the works of this editor are generally, and remarkably exempt. 

The “Miscellany”’ is filled as its name denotes, and with the same happy adapta- 
tion to the young mind. Every tale has its plain and valuable moral, and the poetry, 
like the “ Original Poems of Miss Taylor,” is peculiarly appropriate. In one 
number, we notice several pleasing “‘ Scripture Illustrations,” and, in every number, 
in one short dialogue, a familiar explanation of some principle in science, from ob- 
jects within the daily observation of the young. 


FATUERLESS AND WIDOWS’ SOCIETY, BOSTON. 


** Charity is twice blest; 
It blesseth him who gives, and him who takes.” 


Tuts beautiful sentiment has been adopted as the motto of the “ Fatherless and 
Widows’ Society,” an association of Ladies in this city, whose object is expressed 
by the title which they have assumed; and amongst the many charitable associations 
which do honor to our metropolis, there are few which surpass this society in active 
benevolence, or which have a larger claim upon our sympathies. ‘The following par- 
ticulars will doubtless be interesting to our readers; they are principally gathered 
from the last annual report of the society. 

In January of 1827, a small number of respectable ladies, being desirous to aid the 
cause of the fatherless and widow, who, when left without support, are the most for- 
lorn and destitute of any class of people in the world, especially those, who; from 
their place in society, have no affluent friends to whom they can look for assistance, 
formed themss«lves into a Society to devise and employ means for their relief during 
the inclement season of winter. Since the formation of the society, rising of FOUR 
THOUSAND DOLLARS have been expended in feeding the hungry, clothing the des- 
titute, and admisistering comfort to the shivering child of want; by which we are 
assured the hearts of many of that innocently suffering class of our distressed com- 
munity, the indigent widow and her fatherless children, have been made to rejoice. 
During the past season, the sum of five hundred and sixty dollars, seventy nine cents, 
have been received by contributions, donations ond subscriptions; and five hund:ed 
and fifty four dollars have been distributed among over one hundred widows; most 
of whom have children dependent upon them. 

Some further account will be given of this useful Society in a future number of 
the Magazine. 
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